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ancient people, with whom they had no other connexion 
than is indicated by the affinity of the two ancient dialects, 
the Chaldee and the Syriac. The absurdity has arisen from 
the kindred folly of attempting to make the modern papal 
Chaldeans an offshoot of the ancient Chaldeans. 

The results of the Nestorian mission, so happily begun 
and successfully prosecuted, are cheering. The number of 
missionaries at Oroomiah, including Mr. Perkins and those 
who recently embarked with him, is seven, with their fami- 
lies ; besides a printer and two female assistants. Dr. 
Grant and two or three others are among the Nestorians of 
the mountains. The main station is at Oroomiah ; but there 
are seven other places for stated preaching among the vil- 
lages of the plain. The higher seminary connected with the 
mission has about fifty pupils, of whom eighteen are females. 
There are twenty free schools in as many different villages, 
all taught by native priests or deacons. These contain four 
hundred and seventy pupils, of whom forty are girls. The 
press arrived in November, 1840 ; and in the year 1841, six- 
teen hundred volumes were printed, and three thousand six 
hundred tracts ; amounting in all to five hundred and ten 
thousand four hundred pages.* 

We must break off here. But we cannot refrain from 
commending this volume of Mr. Perkins to the favorable no- 
tice of all our readers, as another trophy of the enterprise 
and talent of American Missionaries, not only in the cause 
of truth and the Gospel, to which they are devoted, but 
also in the kindred fields of literature and science. 



Art. VIII. — Classical Studies ; Essays on Ancient Liter- 
ature and Art. With the Biography and Correspondence 
of Eminent Philologists. By Barn as Sears, President 
of Newton Theological Institution, B. B. Edwards, 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, and C. C. 
Felton, Professor in Harvard University. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 1843. 12mo. pp. 413. 

This book brings back to us a pleasant vision of the life 
that "won our heart in our greener years ;" a life of tranquil 

* Annual Report of the American Board, Sept. 1842, p. 129. 
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study ; the days and nights of the unambitious scholar who 
loves knowledge for its own sake, and not for its glory or its 
gain. It gives us a vivid image of what we never see even 
now without a half sigh of envy, — a professor's comfortable 
study, with its ample table irregularly strewn with books, its 
well worn easy-chair, and its walls lined with solid-looking vol- 
umes, in which a thin selvedge of text runs along the edge of a 
deep web of notes, written, for the most part, in bad Latin, and 
stuffed with all manner of unprofitable learning, and yet mak- 
ing very pleasant reading to an idle man, — a smooth piece of 
turf coming up to the windows to refresh the eye with its 
verdure, and a tree or two to fling their cool, green light into 
the room, and just enough of order and neatness to give indi- 
cation of the watchful eye and tasteful hand of what our Ger- 
man friends call a " Professorin." It carries us back to 
those early days, when the master spirits of antiquity held 
despotic sway over the mind, and brooked no rival near the 
throne. The nightingales of Sophocles are again singing in 
our ears their thick-warbled notes, and the deep organ-tones 
of Homer again pass over the soul. We feel anew the un- 
bought charm that breathes from the honeyed page of Herod- 
otus, and, over the lifelesss body of the younger Cyrus, 
moralize upon the shrinking of ill-weaved ambition. We are 
under the hot sun of Italy with Virgil, while the air is vocal 
with the song of the cicada, cutting from the vine its super- 
fluous leaves or twining garlands for some rustic Amaryllis. 
We are again imperfectly apprehending the courtly elegance, 
the perfect taste, the genial good sense of Horace, and the 
deep-freighted wisdom of Tacitus, and giving to every legend 
of Livy that implicit faith, which, at an earlier period, was 
accorded to the Children in the Wood, and Little Red-riding- 
hood. 

These associations would alone be sufficient to make us 
look with favor upon this book, and turn all our critical gall 
into the milk of human kindness. From another circum- 
stance, too, we are disposed to be kindly aflectioned towards 
it ; and that is, the union of names upon the title-page. We 
have here the President of the Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Newton, a Professor in the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, and a Professor of Harvard University, men differing 
widely and conscientiously upon the most vital and impor- 
tant of subjects, and yet meeting harmoniously upon the com- 
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mon ground of classical literature, and uniting their efforts to 
promote that diffusion of sound learning and correct taste, in 
which, as scholars and citizens, they have the same interest. 
It gives us pleasure to see men consenting to put aside the 
points on which they differ, and recognizing a bond of union 
in those upon which they agree. It is good for the mind, 
especially of the secluded scholar, to be brought into con- 
tact with those who have been trained under different influ- 
ences, and look at common subjects of interest from another 
point of view. The effect is mutually freshening and 
invigorating. The growth of budding prejudices is thus 
checked, and air and light are let in upon learning, which sol- 
itude is apt to make mouldy. We feel strongly and deeply, 
in our country, upon theological questions, and strength and 
depth of conviction naturally beget intolerance, and intoler- 
ance infects the whole mind and warps the judgment upon 
indifferent subjects ; and we are therefore particularly pleased 
to see the liberalizing influences of good learning, that it can 
thus create a unity of spirit and bind men together in the 
bond of peace. We hope that many more good books may 
be the result of this literary copartnership which puts into a 
common stock so great a variety of gifts and attainments. 

The original contributions to this volume are comprised in 
the Introduction, apparently the work of more than one hand, 
but well and eloquently written throughout, with, perhaps, 
here and there a little overstatement ; in a very unpretend- 
ing and agreeable essay of a few pages on the schools of 
German philology, by Mr. President Sears, an interesting 
sketch of the school of philology in Holland by Professor 
Edwards, and about fifty pages of scholar-like and well pre- 
pared notes, which are neither long nor dry, and which tell 
the reader all that is necessary to illustrate the text, and no 
more. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by translations 
principally from the scholars of Germany, that wonderful 
country, which, in its indispensable books of reference, sup- 
plies the scholar of every other country with the very tools of 
his craft ; where various and profound learning is as cheap and 
as common as a talent for public speaking in our word-del- 
uged country ; where a man first reads all the books in the 
world, and then writes a whole library full of his own ; and 
where you can always find some one or more persons, who, 
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upon every possible subject, know more than anybody else 
in any other country. And with what a bound, compara- 
tively speaking, has the mind of Germany risen to this pride 
of place and this commanding influence ! Forty or fifty years 
ago, our notions of Germany were those of a strange country, 
where every thing that was not coarse was mawkish ; where 
they ate sour-krout and grew sentimental over their bread 
and butter ; where bearded men embraced each other, and 
shed maudlin tears by moonlight ; where they spoke a crab- 
bed dialect, about as much studied in other countries as Per- 
sian or Arabic ; and whose literature was a strange combina- 
tion of fantastic horrors and mawkish sentimentality, fitly 
represented by Schiller's "Robbers," Gothe's "Sorrows 
of Werter," and Kotzebue's " Stranger." 

These translations are miscellaneous in their character, and 
of various merit. There are four papers by the venerable 
Frederic Jacobs, one of the most learned and elegant schol- 
ars of Germany, and who is held in the highest honor in that 
country for his various and profound attainments and his 
amiable character. There are, an inaugural discourse on the 
study of classical antiquity, translated by Professor Edwards, 
and discourses on the wealth of the Greeks in works of plastic 
art, on the superiority of the Greek language in the use of 
its dialects, and on the education of the moral sentiment 
among the ancient Greeks, all of which are translated by 
Professor Felton. These are all the productions of a ripe 
and accomplished scholar, and an independent thinker, whose 
stores of learning are controlled and adorned by good sense 
and good taste, and whose views are expressed with manli- 
ness and without arrogance. The reader will hesitate to 
yield his assent to all his opinions, especially on the subject 
of the moral education of the Greeks, but the tone and spirit 
w ith which they are propounded will certainly meet with his 
respect. Though less marked by national peculiarities than 
most of his countrymen, with fewer strong individual traits 
and more of that quiet finish and thorough-bred quality of 
mind which seems almost the exclusive heritage of the 
scholars of England, he is still a thorough German, and his 
discourses swarm with passages which could never, by any 
possibility, be mistaken for the growth of any other soil. It 
is not easy to state distinctly what these peculiarities are, or 
to explain all the causes from which they flow ; but they are 
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of that kind which we should expect to meet with in a body 
of writers and scholars, living for the most part in small aca- 
demic communities, conversant only with books and bookish 
men, seldom taking part in active life or associating with 
men of the world, and writing in a rich and flexible, but 
lawless, language, with no acknowledged standards of com- 
position, fettered by no strict rules, and where every man is 
allowed to write as he pleases and make a style for himself. 
Among the most obvious and prominent of them are an exu- 
berance of diction and hardihood in the use of figurative 
language ; a certain simplicity of statement, showing a want 
of perception of the ludicrous ; a sort of unconsciousness that 
some things are to be taken for granted, and an unwillingness 
to leave any thing unsaid ; a notion that the merit of a sen- 
tence is that of a trunk, the more you can pack into it, the 
better ; and a kind of dreamy indistinctness of thought and 
vague cloudiness of expression, showing a tone of mind not 
entirely healthy, or a want of manly training in the exercise 
of composition. Some of these peculiarities may be illus- 
trated by two or three paragraphs from the writings of 
Jacobs, in each of which, however, the candid reader will 
see merit, and acknowledge the stamp of a superior mind. 
The following observations on the influence of religion upon 
art are from his discourse upon plastic art among the Greeks. 

" But that the outward life, which as has been shown before, 
excited the art of the ancients in such various ways, was unfold- 
ed in modern times after a fashion less favorable to art, is partly 
to be ascribed to other causes, but chiefly to the change of reli- 
gion. Here we can only touch upon the most essential points. 
The plastic sense of the Greeks was converted by Christianity 
into a mystical one. While the Greek heathen deified the inner 
life of nature, and made this life, reverenced as divine, visible to 
the senses as well as to the soul, by a new creation, — in the 
Christian world, the contemplation of the Divine Being retired to 
the soul, and all earthly appearance paled in the glory with 
which the new religion encompassed the only God of heaven 
and earth. By this new and more profound revelation, earth 
and life seemed to change their shape ; the former was convert- 
ed into a vale of trial and sorrow ; the enjoyment of the present 
was lost in the effort to become worthy of future and real life, 
or in the longing for death ; and, absorbed in the contemplation 
of the unfathomable, the spirit shunned, as far as possible, all 
that could enchain it to the life of form. It was no more the 
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destiny of man to enjoy his existence on earth, but, mindful of 
the better, though forfeited country, to mourn over the earthly 
fetters that detained him in the prison-house of the flesh. Now, 
therefore, form, even in its perfected beauty, seemed only as a 
wall of separation from the recognition of the infinitely perfect, 
to a reunion with which, as to the object of unceasing longing, 
the overthrow of these earthly barriers led. The infinite beauty 
of a world which transcended all conception could only come 
forth from the annihilation of the finite form. The flowers of 
Paradise could only blossom from the ashes of the grave ; the 
liberated champion could only travel to his proper country 
through the triumphal arch of the tomb. Under the influences 
of a religion so spiritual, — and how mightily this influence 
worked in early times is known, — plastic art, limited to aus- 
tere forms, could thrive no more. Music, as the most spiritual 
interpreter of the ineffable, and, as it seemed, the least enchained 
by earthly fetters, soared away beyond all the arts ; but poetry 
moulded itself anew, and, swallowed up in the infinity of mysti- 
cism, strove to utter, in new tones, the boundless longing after 
perfect holiness, the never-satiated astonishment at the incom- 
prehensible, the profound scorn of the earthly the ecstasy of de- 
votion, and the compunction of remorse. Here was no place 
left for creative art, had the weakness of human nature been 
able to follow the steep and narrow path to the eternal, which 
the piety of the inspired fathers of the primitive church traced 
out before him. Meantime, human sentiment even here asserted 
its claims, and the love for the Divine Author of the religion 
came somewhat in aid of the natural wish of men to cheat de- 
sire by the image of the desired object. But, in order to build 
itself up in this new-formed world, it must needs submit itself to 
new laws. To aim exclusively at beauty, like the Grecian sculp- 
tor, would have been profane. The first object Christian art had 
to aspire after was instruction and significance ; and, as paint- 
ing can attain this end more easily and perfectly than plastic art, 
and as, besides, it works with more spiritual means, it soon be- 
came the favorite companion of Christianity, when Christianity 
gradually embodied itself in outward forms." — pp. 93 - 95. 

From the discourse on the moral education of the Greeks 
we copy a few paragraphs. 

" If morality is the inward health of man, and health consists 
in the harmonious accord of all his powers, so that even his baser 
part, the chaos of his impulses and desires, obeys the free prin- 
ciple of his higher nature, not merely with a slavish fear, but, 
pervaded by this principle, itself assumes the character of free- 
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dom ; it is manifest that such a harmony cannot be the result of 
force and compulsion. Morality is inward beauty ; but beauty 
is the flower of freedom. Severe law makes the useful slave, 
but the moral man should be the very image of freedom. True, 
indeed, above the warring elements of manifold powers, impul- 
ses, and inclinations, which primarily toss and billow in the soul, 
hovers the imperial will, as an austere Nemesis, with her meas- 
ure of right, or as inexorable Justice, to check the wild uproar, 
and to enforce the majesty of law. Certainly, this power, cer- 
tainly, the god in man, must enjoin reverence upon the lower 
nature, and fright it back within its banks, when it breaks through 
the barriers ; but he who restores the lost equipoise is not, there- 
fore, its author and creator. As, according to a profound opinion 
of the ancient sages, the stormy rage of the yeasty elements, 
and their wild discord, were dissolved and reduced to order by 
the power of love, so, too, is it the magic of beauty in the human 
soul, which curbs its passions with gentle rein ; it is the breath 
of love, that unites like to like, and reconciles the jarring ele- 
ments ; that unfolds the hidden germ of the inner man, until it 
blossoms, and works the miracle of a harmony, by which unruly 
accident is pervaded with the law of necessity, and necessity 
itself is transfigured to the shape of freedom. 

" Hence it has long been acknowledged, that human nature, 
in order to be trained to morality, requires a mediator, who shall 
reconcile the severity of unbending law with the wantonness of 
wildly stirring impulses ; purify and exalt them ; soften by love 
the former, without abasement of its majesty ; and it has been 
acknowledged, too, that this mediator is no other than the idea 
of beauty and sublimity, in which the divine nature, as the 
source and origin of the moral law, reveals itself in the earthly. 
This is the sun of the heaven within us, around which the ele- 
ments of our being gather in regular and freely moving dance ; 
pervaded by whose beams, every impulse is transfigured, and, 
when the time for action is at hand, comes forth, like the son of 
Tydeus, with glory blazing round it, kindling admiration and 
emulous delight. 

" Hence it follows, as the first demand upon an education 
which is to form the morals, that it set up in the soul, and in- 
spire with life, the idea of the beautiful and the great, along with 
imperative law. That the stream of unbridled caprice, and of 
the selfish despotism of the passions, may retire within safe 
banks, and that blind impulse may freely fall in with the order 
of a legislating government of the intellect, unshackled force 
must be encountered by the idea, which, because it comes down 
from God, is mightier than every earthly influence ; as law, im- 
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perative ; but, as beauty, and veiled under the ethereal disguise 
of an image recognizable by the senses, kindly chiming in with 
the inclinations of the heart. For, in man's inward economy, 
none of the priceless powers of his nature should be lost; each 
should keep the place in which it can work with the best and most 
salutary effect ; and, inasmuch as they all tend towards his god- 
like part, his inmost being should be moulded to a whole, of the 
purest, holiest, and most enchanting harmony." — pp. 321-323. 

We have been pleased and instructed with a valuable pa- 
per translated, or rather compiled, by Mr. President Sears, 
from Ferdinand G. Hand, a writer, of whom, we are ashamed 
to say, we had never before heard. It is learned and in- 
structive, and marked by that assured tone of superior 
knowledge, which would show, even to an ignorant man, that 
the writer was thorough master of his subject. It is writ- 
ten in a simple and business-like style, and is in every re- 
spect a most excellent essay. With the exception of a few 
flowery and highly wrought pages, not entirely to our taste, 
translated by Professor Edwards, from a discourse by the 
celebrated Bishop Tegner, the Swedish poet, who was, at 
one period of his life, a professor of Greek, the remaining 
pages of the volume are occupied by a selection from the 
philological correspondence of some of the leading schol- 
ars of Germany and Holland, Ruhnken, Ernesti, Heyne, 
Wolf, Wyttenbach, Bottiger, Jacobs, Passow, and others. 
The letters are translated by Mr. President Sears, about 
one half of them from the Latin, and the remainder, with 
iwo or three exceptions, from the German. The corres- 
pondence is characteristic, and generally interesting, though 
we confess that we began to grow a little — a very little — 
weary, before we had read it completely through. The 
letters give a curious picture of the manner of life of these 
laborious and secluded scholars, and make unconscious rev- 
elations of the effects produced by it upon their own minds 
and characters, of the quiet self-esteem insensibly generated 
by the habit of being always surrounded by admiring schol- 
ars, of the irascibility which comes from being seldom con- 
tradicted, of the almost ludicrous importance given to their 
own studies and occupations, and the consequence assumed 
by disputes about accents, metres, particles, or enclitics. 
But this is the weak side of learning ; its " peccant hu- 
mors," as Lord Bacon would call them. Its better aspect 
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may be seen in that life-long and untiring industry which dis- 
tinguishes these scholars, their respectability of character, 
the patience with which they bear the pressure of poverty 
and the heart-sickness of deferred hope, their enthusiastic 
love of letters, and their equal readiness to teach and to 
learn. As specimens of intellectual power and vigor of 
thought, we confess that these letters do not seem quite 
commensurate with the high tone of eulogium bestowed upon 
their writers. From portions of this correspondence, as 
well as from the essay of Professor Edwards, the reader may 
learn to correct some of the debasing and ludicrous associa- 
tions with which the names of Holland and Dutchmen are 
probably linked in his mind ; names, to the common appre- 
hension, redolent only of cheese, gin, herring, and tobacco 
smoke. This is owing partly to the uncouth language of 
that country, which nobody studies, but upon compulsion ; 
and partly, so far as we are concerned, to the wit and hu- 
mor of our gifted countryman, Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
over whose amusing pictures of Dutch life and manners we 
have never laughed without some compunctious visitings of 
conscience, and without feeling our ears slightly pulled by the 
hand of Truth. The world seems to overlook the fact, that 
the history of Holland is ennobled by the highest virtues of 
peace and war, by valor, by enterprise, by the most heroic 
endurance of adverse fortune, and by wisdom in success ; — 
that her annals are thickly studded with great names, among 
which, especially, that of the illustrious William the Taciturn 
shines with a lustre second only to that of Washington ; — 
that she is rich, too, in intellectual wealth, was at one time 
the first country in Europe in literary rank, and that she 
has never been without a band of scholars, not merely pa- 
tient, plodding, and laborious, but accomplished and elegant. 
The translations in this volume are evidently faithful and 
conscientious transcripts of the originals. Each sentence 
having passed through the careful examination of three ex- 
cellent German scholars, it is hardly possible that there 
should be any mistake or inaccuracy. Their purpose has 
been to make their versions as literal as possible, consistent- 
ly with the English idiom, and not to sacrifice the peculiar 
flavor of the original to mere smoothness of style. Con- 
sequently, there are occasionally sentences which strike 
upon the ear somewhat baldly, but every one, who has ever 
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attempted to translate from German prose, must choose be- 
tween this, and a very loose paraphrase, and, in our opin- 
ion, the choice which has been made is the true one. 

We conclude our notice with copying three or four para- 
graphs of the Introduction, in which the cause of classical 
learning is advocated with eloquence, beauty, and feeling. 

" Amidst the din of practical interests, the rivalries of com- 
merce, and the great enterprises of the age, classical studies are 
gaining ground in public estimation. It must always be so with 
the advance of civilization. We must, however, confess with 
shame, that in American legislative assemblies, where we natu- 
rally look to find the highest courtesy of manners and the 
graces of literature, little proof of advancing culture, of any 
kind, is given. Scenes of brutality, to the disgrace and sorrow 
of the nation, are often enacted in the Congress of the United 
States, that seem to show that the night of barbarism is settling 
over the land. Many of the speeches delivered there exhibit a 
coarseness and vulgarity of sentiment, a disregard or ignorance 
of the proprieties of speech, an utter insensibility to the ele- 
gances of letters, and to the humanizing influences of the arts, 
which must be bitterly deplored. When a work of art was 
lately received in Washington, — a work on which the great 
American sculptor had lavished all the resources of his genius, 
and spent several years in the flower of his life, — it was as- 
sailed by an honorable member, in a strain of ribaldry, which a 
gentleman cannot even quote. 

" But the prospects of American education and refinement 
are more encouraging, if we turn from public to private life. 
It is a much more common thing for young men to continue 
their classical studies beyond the time of the college education, 
than it has been in former days. The orators and dramatists of 
Greece and Home are frequently made the companions of the 
writers on law and divinity, though classical pursuits are some- 
times represented as on the decline all over the world. Modern 
literature, throbbing with present life ; impassioned poetry, 
which the strong and exciting character of the age kindles into 
fiery expression, take hold of all hearts, stir up all minds, and 
leave but little time for the severer pursuits of the classical 
scholar. But this is a wrong view of the subject, at least in the 
extent to which it is sometimes carried. The excitements of 
modern literature lend additional ardor to classical studies. The 
young blood of modern literature has put new life into the liter- 
ature of the dead languages. That exquisitely beautiful poem, 
Goethe's ' Iphigenia at Tauris,' has inseparably connected the 
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name of the great German with him whom Aristotle calls the 
most tragic of poets, and who was Milton's most cherished bard. 
The comparison between the German and the Greek gives a 
fresh charm to the works of both. This point is admirably il- 
lustrated in Hermann's eloquent preface to his edition of the 
' Iphigenia Taurica ' of Euripides. That most delicate and harmo- 
nious tragic drama, the ' Ion ' of Mr. Talfourd, — whose compo- 
sition shed a delight and a charm over many years of intense 
professional labor, — has led many a scholar back to the beau- 
tiful antique, from which the title and the general subject were 
taken ; and the applause, with which this masterly reproduction 
of the classical spirit and almost the antique form was wel- 
comed a few years ago, was a pleasant indication of the still 
existing love of antique beauty. The majestic simplicity of 
Milton's ' Samson Agonistes,' and its Dorian choruses, forcibly 
bring to mind the ' Prometheus ' of jEschylus, and suggest very 
instructive comparisons between the lofty characters of the two 
poets. And who does not feel that he can better understand, 
and more profoundly appreciate, the glorious, but terrible, imagi- 
nation of the poet of ' Agamemnon,' when he has once been 
moved and agitated by the awful power of ' Macbeth ' ; when the 
myriad-minded poet of England, in whom the genius of man 
took its sublimest flight, has once entered into and taken posses- 
sion of his soul ? 

" But the Greek and Roman classics stand at the beginning 
and at the source of European culture. Nothing can displace 
them. Homer is the fountain-head of all European poetry and 
art. There he stands, venerable with nearly thirty centuries, 
touching his heroic harp to strains of unsurpassed, nay, unap- 
proachable, excellence and grandeur. All the features of a 
great heroic age, — the chivalry of the classical world, — from 
which European civilization dates, and political and domestic 
order take their rise, — stand forth in living reality, in his im- 
mortal pictures. There he stands, radiant with the beams of the 
early Grecian morning, as 'jocund day stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain top.' Who is to drive him from his station 
there ? And how, then, is Homer to pass from the memory 
and the hearts of men ? Impossible. It is not a question to be 
decided by a few petty and short-sighted utilitarian views. Ho- 
mer's reign is firmly established over the literary world, and, if 
any nation should ever become so barbarous as to banish him 
from their schools, the penalty and disgrace would be their own. 
The language of Homer, as a picturesque, melodious, and en- 
chanting instrument of thought, has never been surpassed. 
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" Now these great ancients have been, time out of mind, the 
teachers of the civilized world. They form a common bond, 
which unites the cultivated minds of all nations and ages to- 
gether. He who cuts himself off from the classics, excludes 
himself from a world of delightful associations with the best 
minds. He fails to become a member of the great society of 
scholars; he is an alien from the great community of letters. 
He may be a learned man ; he may have all the treasures of 
science at his command ; he may speak the modern languages 
with facility ; but if he have not imbued his mind with at least a 
tincture of classical taste, he will inevitably feel that a great 
defect exists in his intellectual culture." — pp. iv-vii. 



Art. IX. — 1. Case of the Somers Mutiny. Defence of 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, Commander of the U. S. 
Brig Somers, before the Court-Martial held at the Navy- 
Yard, Brookline. New York : Tribune Office, 160 
Nassau Street. 1843. 8vo. pp. 30. 
2. History of the Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore, with 
an Inquiry into its Origin and Treatment ; and Sugges- 
tions for the Prevention of future Discontent in the Royal 
Navy. [Family Library, No. LXXX]. London : 
Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, 1842. 

The highest crime known to the law is treason ; it is 
higher than other crimes, because it draws in its train the 
perpetration of all others. It is an endeavour to overturn 
the government of the country. To accomplish its end, it 
unlooses the bands of social order, it subverts the author- 
ity of law, and inflames the worst passions of men. It 
is wise, therefore, for nations to guard against this crime, 
by jealous laws and stern punishments. In earlier times, 
the allegiance of the subject was confirmed by a sort of 
political sacrament. Our master poet has finely expressed 
the sentiment of his age, when he makes Richard the 
Second say, 

'' Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king." 

To his sovereign every subject vowed " truth and faith to 



